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Louis was resigned to Charles's vacillations, he looked to James to keep
his brother loyal to his engagements. On this occasion James had not
only gone astray himself, but had carried Charles with him, and after
having been forgiven he had repeated the offence. Louis was already
angry with James over Mary's marriage, and it was many years before
he fully forgave him; indeed, the distrust with which Louis treated
James after his accession may have had its roots in the resentment of
this time. James on his side made repeated efforts to recover his place
in Louis's good graces, but without success. In September 1679 he
wrote to the French King, "It is from you I expect all, and by you alone
I can attain my re-establishment in this country"; and at the end of
the following year he wrote to Barrillon:

I received your letter with a great deal of satisfaction, because
you give me fresh assurances of the King your master's goodness to
me; I will endeavour to deserve the continuance of it, whereof
I beg you to assure him;

and there are other similar expressions in the correspondence. But
Henry Savile, who succeeded Ralph Montague as envoy in Paris, wrote
in May 1679 to his brother, Lord Halifax:

I am very confident the Duke of York remains under the same
displeasure with this King that he has done ever since the marriage
of the Prince of Orange and the zeal he shewed last year to enter
into the war; but I will not doubt but when you have made him
desperate in England, upon the least application he will make here
he shall be received into favour as a proper instrument to hurt
England with.

This reinstatement actually took place when James was in Scotland
in 1681; but it was only temporary then, for in September 1683 Lord
Preston, the new resident, wrote from Paris to Halifax:

I am sorry the Duke thinketh that France is firm to him. If I
see anything, not withstanding all promises, the old rancour
remaineth.

Sometime in the years 1678 to 1680 James severed his relations with
Arabella Churchill and adopted a new mistress in the person of Catherine
Sedley. John Evelyn had met this lady in 1673 and had pronounced
her "none of the most virtuous but a wit"; in 1677 Catherine was pro-
posed as a wife successively for John Churchill and for Sir Edward
Hungerford, and in April 1678 she became a maid of honour to Mary